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THE 

ETCHER  NOTES. 

February,  1882. 


ART  GOSSIP. 

HE  following  is  a  list  of  recent  etchings : — 
“  The  Sacred  Lion,”  after  Heywood 
Hardy,  by  himself. 

“  Pendant  le  Preche,”  after  Le  Couteux, 
by  himself. 

Portrait  of  Burns,  after  a  chalk  drawing  by  Archibald 
Skirving,  by  C.  Lawrie. 

“  Le  Depart  pour  la  Fantasia,”  after  Regnault,  by  Le 
Couteux. 

“  Le  Fauconnier,”  after  Fromentin,  by  Le  Couteux. 

“  Dolce  far  niente,”  after  Constance  Phillott,byLowenstam. 
Portrait  of  George  Eliot,  after  F.  W.  Burton,  by  P.  Rajon. 
Portrait  of  William  Blake,  after  T.  Phillips,  R.A.,  by 
W.  B.  Scott. 

“Young  Anglers,”  after  G.  Mason,  A.R.A.,  by  Waltner. 


The  date  fixed  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  for  the  present  year  having  been  unavoidably  altered, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  works  intended  for  exhibition  should 
be  deposited  with  Messrs.  Hogarth  &  Sons,  96,  Mount 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  28th 
February,  instead  of  the  5th  March  as  previously  notified. 


We  have  received  the  (third)  volume  of  that  very  useful 
book,  “  The  Year’s  Art”  for  1882,  now  published  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  New  matter  has  been  introduced,  and 
“  by  a  more  careful  arrangement  ”  (in  some  cases,  omission, 
e.g.  the  Copyright  Act,  as  it  has  not  been  altered  since  last 
year.  Probably  next  year  it  will  have  to  be  re-inserted),  no 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  pages.  It  appears 
to  have  been  prepared  with  care,  and  with  slight  exceptions 
is  brought  down  to  the  date  of  going  to  press,  the  loth  of 
December.  But  the  essential  point  of  a  work  of  reference 
such  as  this  is  completeness,  and  if  it  fail  in  this  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  misleading.  It  is  to  matters  connected  with 
etching  that  we  have  more  especially  referred.  This  year  a 
supplement  is  added  to  the  list  of  engravings  and  etchings 
published  by  members  of  the  Printsellers’  Association,  but 
we  note,  among  other  omissions,  “The  Rush  Harvest,” 
etched  by  H.  R.  Robertson  from  his  own  painting ;  “  The 
Theologians,”  by  L.  Richeton,  after  H.  Helmick ;  the  “  Por¬ 
trait  of  Carlyle,”  by  Helmick ;  “  Mrs.  Graham,”  by  Waltner, 
after  Gainsborough ;  “  Oliver  Cromwell,”  by  Waltner,  after 
Cooper;  “ Rorke’s  Drift,”  by  Flameng,  after  De  Neuville; 
and  the  “  Road  to  Ruin  ”  (5  plates),  by  Flameng,  after  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.A. — while  such  works  as  Thomas  Huson’s  port¬ 
folio  of  “  Six  Landscape  Studies ;  ”  the  portfolio  of  illus¬ 


trations  to  Scott  Moncrieff ’s  play  of  “  The  Abdication  ;  ” 
Ballin’s  “  Etched  Views  on  the  Thames ;  ”  the  third  part  of 
the  late  Edwin  Edward’s  “  Old  Inns,”  and  the  second  part 
of  Dr.  Evershed’s  “Etcher’s  Rambles,”  find  a>  place  neither 
among  the  list  of  prints  nor  in  that  of  the  books  published 
in  connection  with  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  compilation  of  which, 
by  the  bye,  too  much  faith  has  been  placed  in  publishers’ 
announcements — for  not  a  few  of  them  have  not  yet  seen 
the  light;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Sumner’s  “Itchen  Valley,” 
and  his  “Avon,”  are,  among  others,  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Misprints  appear  much  less  frequently  than  in 
previous  volumes  :  it  should,  however,  be  Brunet-Debaines, 
not  Debaines,  and  by  an  oversight  Elmore,  Hart,  and  Samuel 
Palmer,  though  they  are  given  in  the  obituary  list,  still  remain 
in  the  Directory.  This  last  we  should  like  to  see  include  all 
exhibitors  at  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  the  first  exhibition 
of  which  is  duly  noted,  though  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
reference  to  the  formation  last  year  of  the  kindred  society  in 
Scotland,  of  which  we  gave  a  list  of  members  in  October. 

From  the  very  useful  list  of  works  sold  during  the  year, 
we  find  that  the  highest  price  reached  by  a  single  print  was 
;^45o  given  for  Van  Dyck’s  “Jan  van  den  Wouwer”  (ist 
state),  and  that  a  complete  set  of  Turner’s  “  Liber  Studiorum  ” 
sold  for  no  less  than  ^^525. 


Messrs.  Gladwell  Brothers  have  issued  a  small  pam¬ 
phlet,  “  A  few  words  on  Art,  which  are  also  words  of  advice 
and  warning.”  It  contains  a  description  of  the  various  states 
of  impressions  printed  from  engraved  plates,  how  spurious 
“  proofs  ”  are  manufactured,  explanations  of  such  terms'  as 
“  remarque  ”  (by  the  way,  it  was  a  plate,  not  a  salt-cellar, 
which  Raphael  Morghen  left  incomplete  in  his  engraving  of 
Leonardo’s  “  Last  Supper  ”),  and  a  notice  of  the  principal 
prints  published  during  the  year,  and  a  short  history  of  the 
Printsellers’  Association,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established,  and  a  copy  of  the  rules  by  which  it  is  governed. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

XL — On  Printing  (continued). 

The  plate  is  then  removed  from  the  heater,  and  the 
excess  of  ink  roughly  wiped  from  it  with  coarse  muslin 
used  in  straight  strokes,  much,  however,  being  left  both 
in  the  lines  and  also  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  to  be 
utilized  in  the  subsequent  more  delicate  wiping  which  it  now 
undergoes.  For  the  purpose  of  this  secondary  wiping  the 
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muslin  should  be  so  arranged  in  the  hand  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  present  to  the  plate  a  smooth  surface,  free  from 
rucks  or  creases.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  printer, 
having  selected  the  portion  of  the  muslin  with  which  to 
work,  holds  it  outspread  upon  his  left  palm,  while  he  takes 
the  nearest  margin  of  the  muslin  in  his  right  hand,  and  brings 
it  underneath  the  left.  The  latter  is  then  withdrawn  in 
order  to  bring  forward  the  opposite  margin,  and  place  it  in 
its  turn  beneath  the  right  hand.  At  least  three  smooth 
layers  of  the  muslin  are  thus  arranged,  behind  which 
the  remainder  is  gathered  up,  and  tucked  in  round  the 
edges,  so  as  to  form  a  cushion  of  a  size  to  rest  conveniently 
within  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The  muslin  is  then  warmed 
on  the  heater,  and  applied  with  a  constant  swift  circular 
motion,  but  without  much  pressure,  in  wiping  the  plate — 
the  result  being  that  the  ink  is  left  in  the  lines,  but  wiped 
from  the  surface  of  the  plate  in  various  degrees  according  to 
the  recjuirement  of  the  subject  The  muslin,  charged  as  it 
is  with  ink,  never  thoroughly  cleans  the  copper,  but  in  the 
cleanest  parts  leaves  a  very  thin  tint  w'hich  in  strong  lights, 
or  where  clearness  of  effect  is  desired,  must  be  removed  by 
wiping  with  the  hand  charged  with  whitening,  or  with  the 
finger  covered  with  fine  muslin — or,  in  minute  lights,  w’ith 
a  pointed  pencil  of  wood.  The  plan  is  sometimes  adopted 
of  hand-wiping  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate,  as  is  done  in 
the  printing  of  line  engravings,  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
etchings  requiring  peculiar  brilliancy  of  treatment,  it  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  printing 
upon  Japanese  paper,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a  general 
tendency  to  yield  “  dry  ”  proofs ;  and  the  same  observation 
holds  good  when  printing  from  a  steel  or  steel-faced  copper 
plate.  Steel  being  much  harder  than  copper  parts  with  the 
ink  more  freely,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  danger  of 
over-wiping,  and,  unless  this  is  counteracted  by  especially 
rich  treatment,  a  bare  and  staring  proof  is  the  result. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that,  as  the  ink  when  cold 
adheres  strongly  to  the  plate,  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  muslin, 
should  be  kept  warm  in  order  to  ensure  easy  management. 

The  wiping  of  the  plate  being  finished,  the  margin  and 
edges  should  be  cleaned  w-ith  turpentine. 

The  plate  now  undergoes,  when  necessary,  a  further  pro¬ 
cess  of  enrichment  in  the  much  reviled,  but  quite  justifiable, 
and  oftentimes  indispensable  process  of  retroussage.  For 
this  it  is  again  placed  on  the  heater  until  very  hot,  and  the 
printer,  armed  with  some  of  the  softest  and  finest  muslin, 
which  should  be  also  heated,  and  gathered  up  as  for  wiping 
the  plate,  draws  the  ink  over  the  edges  of  the  lines  on  to  the 
surfiice  of  the  copper  by  gently  dragging  the  muslin  across 
them.  By  this  means  their  strength  is  increased  according 
to  their  depth  and  the  quantity  of  ink  which  they  hold,  and 
a  soft  richness  of  effect  obtained  which  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  proof,  resembling  the  velvety  character  which 
in  dry-point  results  from  leaving  the  bur  upon  the  plate. 
Retroussage  is,  in  fact,  the  equivalent  in  pure  etching  to  the 
bur  in  dry-point,  and  is  equally  admissible  in  practice,  and 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  wiping  of  the  plate  for  the  latter 
involves  at  least  as  much  skill  and  “  treatment  ”  as  for  the 
former. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  practice  not  only  of 
retroussage,  but  also  of  leaving  any  tint  upon  the  surface  of 
the  plate — to  all  treatment,  in  short,  by  which  the  effect  of 
the  plate  can  be  enhanced  in  printing,  and,  as  these  have 


recently  been  endorsed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
“  Athenaeum,”  it  may  be  worth  while,  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
tedious  to  the  reader,  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  are  advanced. 

It  is  urged  that  all  enrichment  should  be  in  the  plate 
itself — worked  by  the  etcher’s  own  hand — instead  of  being 
left  to  be  supplied  by  the  printer  in  preparing  the  plate  fpr 
j  the  press,  and  the  great  name  of  Rembrandt  is  adduced  as  an 
!  authority  in  support  of  the  practice  advocated.  To  this  it 
,  must  be  answered  that  enrichment  by  added  lines  and  en¬ 
richment  by  skilful  wdping  are  two  totally  distinct  matters, 
differing  as  much  in  effect  as  in  execution,  neither  of  which 
can  be  taken  to  supply  the  place  of  the  other.  Of  this 
Rembrandt  was  well  aware,  and  we  have  already  seen  that, 
where  such  enrichment  was  needed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
leave  a  tint  of  ink  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Moreover, 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  etching,  and  who 
has  studied  Rembrandt’s  work  in  its  entirety,  must  be  aware 
that  he  frequently  resorted  both  to  the  bur  in  dry-point,  and 
to  retroussage  in  order  to  increase  the  richness  of  his  shadows. 
It  is  further  objected  that  enrichment  by  the  printer’s  treat¬ 
ment  is  an  unsound  method,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  its 
results,  and  that,  however  charming  the  effect  may  be,  the 
practice  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  will  be  fatal  to  sound 
draughtmanship,  because  it  makes  the  artist  dependent  upon 
the  craftsman.  But  drawing  and  effect  are  distinct  things, 
and  how  any  management  of  a  plate  by  the  printer  should 
affect  an  artist’s  draughtsmanship  is  not  very  manifest.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  actual  drawing  of  the  plate  operated  upon  is  un¬ 
affected  unless  the  retroussage  has  been  carried  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds.  As  regards  the  dependence  of  the 
artist  upon  the  craftsman,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  is  to 
be  avoided,  unless  the  former  is  prepared  to  print  his  plates 
himself,  an  operation  for  which  he  is  not  in  all  cases  endowed 
with  the  requisite  time  and  skill.  Practically,  the  distinction 
between  artist  and  craftsman  is  in  this  instance  somewhat 
shadowy.  Does  an  etcher  who  prints  his  own  plates  remain 
an  artist  only  so  long  as  he  has  the  needle  in  his  hand,  and 
become  a  craftsman  on  taking  up  the  printing  muslin  ?  The 
ink  is  but  a  pigment,  and  its  distribution  oyer  the  surface  of 
the  plate  is  in  all  respects  as  artistic  a  process  as  that  of 
applying  a  glaze  or  scumble  to  an  oil  painting,  and  unless  a 
printer  is  gifted  with  the  seeing  eye,  and  has  something  of 
the  artistic  instinct  strong  within  him,  it  will  be  useless  for 
him  to  attempt  to  deal  with  high-class  etchings.  It  is,  of 
course,  for  the  etcher  to  decide  upon  the  treatment — in¬ 
cluding,  not  only  the  wiping  of  the  plate,  but  such  matters 
as  the  choice  of  paper,  and  of  the  colour  and  consistency  of 
the  ink — with  all  of  which  the  question  of  wiping  is  most 
intimately  blended — which  best  carries  out  his  intention, 
but,  when  that  is  settled,  it  can  as  a  rule  be  far  more  con¬ 
sistently  and  uniformly  followed  by  the  skilled  and  practised 
hand  of  the  printer,  than  it  would  be  by  the  etcher  himself. 
The  certainty  and  uniformity  of  the  result,  again,  depend 
not  only  on  the  skill  of  the  printer,  but  also  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  effect  is  left  to  be  supplied.  When  the  plate  has 
been  sufficiently  worked,  and  nothing  but  mere  enrichment  is 
required,  the  result  in  competent  hands  is  practically  certain. 

{To  be  continued.') 


Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Thk  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


